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For “ The Friend.” 
INSTRUCTION OF THE BLIND. 


In the year 1820, when the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb was formed, 
enquiry for subjects of its care in this city and 
neighbourhood, led to the discovery of many 
blind persons of different ages, but generally 
of the poorer classes of society. It was then 
suggested, that efforts should be employed for 
affording these objects of commiseration the 
benefits of education on the plans which were 
pursued in Europe. Information by corres- 
pondence was accordingly sought, and re- 
ports, with other knowledge of the means used 
in England, for teaching handicraft arts, &c., 
were promptly and kindly furnished. The in- 
struction, at that time imparted, was almost 
altogether of a mechanical kind, which, though 
it alleviated the condition of the blind, by af- 
fording them employment, did not rise to the 
more important purpose of intellectual culti- 
vation. 

The design of establishing a school was 
however interrupted, by the difficulty of pro- 
curing teachers, who only could have been 
derived from abroad, and funds sufficient were 
not promised to warrant that expense, super- 
added to the needful outlay here in a building, 
&c. to accommodate the pupils. The eon- 
cern therefore rested until 1824, when it was 
revived by the death of James Wills, a mem- 
ber of the religious Society of Friends, who 
devised a large estate to the councils of Phi- 
ladelphia, his native city, in trust to organise 
and maintain an institution for the blind and 
lame. The benevolent intentions of the testa- 
tor are about to be fulfilled by the occupation 
of the neat and commodious edifice erected on 
Sassafras street, near Schuylkill, under the 
direction of the corporation. 

While these preparations were going on 
here, many improvements have been made in 
the kind and the methods of instruction in 
Europe, and very opportunely a competent 
teacher has come to Philadelphia. 

_ The proceedings of a meeting on this sub- 

ject, which are subjoined, present a brief view 
of this interesting concern, and should the pe- 
culiar form of the Wills bequest render it im- 
practicable for the trustees to engage the in- 
dividual under notice for that asylum, it is 









hoped other means may be obtained for secur- 

ing his services as an instructer in this city. 
At a meeting of a number of citizens held 

at the Philosophical Hall, January 21st, 1833, 


struction of blind persons under his direction, 
to be supported by pay pupils and contributions 
of benevolent citizens for those who cannot 
defray the expense of tuition, &c. 

Resolved, that the proceedings of this meet- 


to consider the propriety of establishing a|ing be published in the city papers signed by 


school for the blind, 
P. S. Du Ponceau, Esq. was called to the 


the chairman and the secretary. 
Peter S. Du Ponceav, Chairman. 


chair, and John Vaughan appointed secretary. | Joun Vaucnan, Secretary. 


Roberts Vaux submitted the following Pre- 
amble and Resolutions, which were adopted— 
Benevolent and learned individuals have of 
late years been successful, in devising and ap- 
plying means for the intellectual instruction of 


EASTERN PENITENTIARY. 
Warden’s Report. 
After another year’s experience, with an 


blind persons, which, in addition to teaching|increased number of prisoners, it will be 
them several of the more simple mechanical | pleasing to all the friends of the plan of se- 
arts, greatly alleviates their physical privations, | parate confinement to know that we can adopt 
and elevates their moral condition. It is known} the language in my last annual report, “ That 
that in Pennsylvania upwards of five hundred} nothing has occurred to discourage, but much 
individuals labour under the affliction of loss|to prompt us in a steady perseverance in the 
of sight, and that a considerable number of| Pennsylvania system of prison discipline.” I 
them reside in Philadelphia. Of these many | believe this can be truly said of the practical 
no doubt would cheerfully pay for instruction, |results of the past year, as regards the moral, 
and those who are not of ability to do so, are|the physical, and the pecuniary state of the 
entitled to assistance, so that all who are ob-/ establishment. 


jects of sympathy and regard in this respect, 


Those who are acquainted with the pre- 


may enjoy the valuable opportunity, for the|vious morals and habits of most of the in- 


cultivation of their minds. 


mates of prisons, will not expect that all con- 


With facts and considerations of this kind/victs will be made pious men and good 
before us, it may be regarded as a happy cir-|citizens by incarceration in a cell; to effect 
cumstance, that J. R. Friedlander, well qua-|this would indeed be performing a miracle ; 
lified to instruct the blind, has come to Penn-|but I think it doubtful whether there is any 
sylvania, and is prepared to devote himself to situation in which an unfortunate man, who 


this important and honourable service in our'| 
city. This estimable gentleman has brought | 
with him from Europe testimonials of his pri-| 
vate worth, attested by several distinguished 
characters in his native land; and since his! 
residence of a few weeks here, he has impart- | 
ed several branches of knowledge to a blind 
youth, whose proficiency is highly interesting, | 
and fully establishes the practical nature of, 
the methods of the teacher. 

In order, therefore, to ascertain whether J. 
R. Friedlander can be employed in the Wills 





Institution, or in what other way he can be 
engaged in this useful duty and occupation, 
Resolved, that Peter S. Du Ponceau, Ro- 
berts Vaux, Joshua F. Fisher, and John Vaug- 
han be a committee, with authority to trans- 
mit a copy of the proceedings of this meeting 
to the councils of the city of Philadelphia, and_| 
to confer with any members of those bodies 
who may be charged with the subject of secu- 
ring the services of J. R. Friedlander. 
Resolved, that should it be deemed inexpe- 
dient for the city to engage him under the 
Wills Legacy, then that a committee be re- 
quested to consider and digest a plan by which 
upon a small scale an association may be form- 
ed, and an opportunity be afforded for the in- 


has wandered from the path of rectitude, can 
be placed, where he will so soon be made to 
feel and see his error, and desire to return to 
the right way. The punishment inflicted not 
merely on the body, but on the mind of the 
prisoner, uniting severity and humanity, is 
one which the unhappy culprit feels with all 
its force ; but there is nothing in its operation 
calculated to increase his evil passions, or 
stimulate him to hatred or revenge. Those 
who have the care of him, treating him with 
the kindness and compassion which are due 
to the unfortunate man, rather than the un- 
feeling harshness too frequently displayed to- 
wards the victims of folly, vice, and crime, he 
is soon made to fee! that the horrors of his 
cell are the fruits of sin and transgression, and 
the only certain relief to be obtained is through 
his Redeemer. Having no one to prompt him 
in wickedness, or shame him for his tears, he 
becomes humbled in spirit, and anxious for 
help in the way of truth ; and I am pleased 
to be able to say, that I do believe that there 
are some who rejoice that they have been 
brought here. I can truly say, that the more 
I see of the operation of our system, and the 
more thoroughly | become acquainted with 


the character of its inmates, the more I re- 
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THE FRIEND. 


joice in its establishment, and the greater || first of last month, that the establishment has! In our penitentiary this great evil is pre- 
perceive its humanity. It is a too common| more than paid all its expenses exclusive of| vented, or I may rather say its progress is 
mistake to believe that the inmates of prisons) office salaries. This result is satisfactory, for) arrested ; but in the county prisons, whence 
ure a set of outlaws and tiger-like beings, lost | although it never was contemplated to make| we derive our prisoners, it exists to a deplo- 


to all good in this world, and without hope of the profits a primary object, yet it is desirable) rable and disgraceful extent. In these esta- 
an hereafter ; too many indeed, most of them |that the convicts should not be a burthen to 








blishments, scarcely any classification is at- 


on first conviction, are either neglected young 
men thrown into the world without education 


dupes of artful knaves who know how to elude 
detection. The neglect of early education, 


and shoemaking, there can be but little 





the state ; as it has been proved that they can| tempted, and no effectual separation exists, 
] ‘ work to advantage in their cells at several) 
and without friends, or ignorant ones, the | branches of business, but particularly weaving | 


discipline is neglected, corruption increased, 
reformation is hopeless, and many most flag- 
rant abuses are known to exist without any 


doubt, but with proper management after aj mitigation. Convicts, received by us from 


the use of ardent spirits, gambling, and deal- | full organisation, every expense will be paid) such county prisons, may indeed be improved 
ing in lottery tickets, are the most prominent | by their labour. by our discipline ; the lessons of vice which 
causes of felony. The deficiency in common! The prisoners are employed, as follows, they have learned when placed in a confine- 
school learning is much greater than is ge- | yjz. forty-three in dyeing, dressing, and wea-| ment which the law, intended to be salutary, 
nerally supposed ; of the 142 prisoners that ving, eighty-one at shoemaking, four carpen-| May sometimes be eradicated afterwards ; but 
we have had from the commencement, only | tering, five are blacksmiths, two wheelwrights, | the great, the irremediable evil has already 
four have been well educated, and about six) three making and mending clothes, two wash-| been effected. The persons of such convicts 
who can read and write tolerably ; and we) ing clothes, one fire maker, one apothecary, are known to the great community of rogues, 
rarely meet with a prisoner who has had at-| one segur maker, one cook, and two are idle;|and therefore, even if their reformation be 
tention paid to his moral and religious iN-/only nine of the weavers, and four of the| effected when discharged from our peniten- 
struction. shoemakers, understood these branches when|tiary, too many temptations to relapse, too 





The eastern district, that sends its prison- 
ers to this penitentiary, comprises a popula- 
tion of about one miilion of inhabitants ; dur- 
ing the three and a half years in which the 
law has been in operation, 126 persons have 
been sent here for all offences, other than 
larceny ; and of the whole number, but one 


that could be called a master spirit in crime. | 


Many reasons may be assigned for the di- 
minution of this class of prisoners, but I be- 
lieve it must be attributed mainly to the 
knowledge which the old convicts have of 
three important features in our system, viz. 


First, the entire separation of the convicts, 
both by day and night, from each other, and 


from all society other than their keeper ; and| 


from his being deprived from all intercourse 
or knowledge of any kind, either of his family 
or the world ; being in a degree buried alive. 

Secondly, that the friends of the Penn- 
sylvania system had determined to discourage 
the granting of, pardons, so as to make the 
punishment certain, and thus prevent gross 
abuses which had been practised. 


And thirdly, that the board of inspectors 
would not recommend the governor to pardon, 
as has been the case in the old prison. 


There can be no doubt but these, and other 
causes, have had great effect among the old 
convicts ; for of the 142, the whole number 
received, only thirty-five are known to be 
old offenders; ten are doubtful, and ninety- 
seven known‘ be for the first offence. No 
prisoner who had been discharged from here, 
has been returned a second time; and the in- 
formation fiom those discharged has been 
generally satisfactory. 


The plan, adopted from the first, of pur- 
chasing stock and manufacturing on our own 
account, while it has many advantages, and in 


they were first admitted. 


Of the Ninety-seven prisoners now in con- 
}finement, seventy-four are white, and nine- 
|teen coloured males, and four are coloured 
| females. 


Eight are under twenty years of age, fifty- 
one are from twenty to thirty, twenty-one are 
from thirty to forty, ten are from forty to fifty, 
five are from fifty to sixty, one from sixty to 
seventy, one from seventy to eighty, anc ene 
over eighty. 





Thirty-seven were born in Pennsylvania, 
thirteen in New Jersey, seven in Delaware, 
six in Maryland, six in New York, two in 
Connecticut, two in Virginia, one in Rhode 
Island, one in Tennessee, eleven in Ireland, 
six in England, two in France, one in Nether- 
\lands, one in Holland, and one in Switzer- 
land. 

The behaviour of the prisoners has been 
generally such as rarely to produce any un- 
pleasant feelings on the part of the overseers 
towards them. 





many obstacles to their commencement in the 
pursuit of honest industry, may and probably 
will be encountered by them. Hence our 
institution cannot produce all the advantages 
of which itis susceptible, until all the county 
prisons are improved by the introduction of 
the same plan of separate confinement, &c. 
which we pursue. If an inquiry into the con- 
dition of these prisons could be made by or- 
\der of the legislature, | am confident that the 
|remarks I have made would be substantiated: 
and that many important benefits would re- 
sult from such an inquiry, is the opinion not 
only of myself, but others acquainted with the 
subject. 





Samvet R. Woop, 
Warden Eastern State Penitentiary. 


To the Board of Inspectors. 


BEILA’S COMET. 


This comet, concerning which such curio- 
sity prevailed in the public mind a few weeks 


The result of three years’ practice having) since, is stealing onwards (secretly almost) in 


so fully demonstrated the advantages of se- 


its course, and will pass its perihelion the 27th 


parate confinement by day and night, over|of the present month. It was re-discovered by 


every other system known to me, | cannot 


‘Sir John Herschell on the 23d September ; it 


but desire to see it introduced into the pri-|then appeared as a pebula about 24’ in 


sons of every civilised country. 

Before I conclude this report, I earnestly 
request your attention to one of the grand 
principles on which our system of discipline 
is founded, viz. the prevention of crime by 
depriving prisoners of all opportunity of form- 
ing or extending their acquaintance among 
each other, and thereby insuring an education 
in all the modes of perpetrating crimes, and 


eluding detection and conviction. Even if 


this almost inevitable result could be pre- 
vented in the common prisons of the state, as 


the number, the excluding contractors and|they are at present administered, and a pri- 
their agents from any intercourse with the |soner could be discharged uncontaminated by 
prisoners, subjects us to fluctuations common | his associates, still his person and his history 
to all in trade. The last having been anj|would be known by his companions in con- 
unfavourable season in our commercial com-|finement; and, after their discharge, would 
munity, we have felt the effects of it in the) too often be eagerly divulged to others, and 
disposal of our cotton fabrics; I am glad, | thus the new character of a repentant convict 
however, to find, on the taking an account of| would be blasted, and he would most proba- 
stock and a settlement of our books to the|bly relapse into his old habits, 


<3 

diameter, without either nucleus or tail, and 
exhibited a gradual diminution of brightness 
from its centre to its circumference, till it faded 
away. Sir John Herschell observed it transit 
a cluster of very small stars, which were dis- 
tinctly seen through the nebulous cometic 
matter, fully proving its highly translucent na- 
ture. Onthe 4th of November, the comet 
was again seen by the same celebrated as- 
tronomer ; it had much increased in magni- 
tude since the previous observation, and ap- 
peared as a fine bright nebula 4’ in diameter, 
occasional glimpses of a lucid point, 





equal in brilliancy to a star of the 13th or 14th 
magnitude. The comet was also seen at the 
latter end of October, and early in November 
at the Greenwich observatory. Its extreme 
faintness has rendered it imperceptible ex- 
cepting by such excellent instruments as those 
employed in the above observations. 


Lond. Lit. Gaz. 
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For “The Friend." | of the devil, and answerable again at a future} At sunrise on the following morning, Nu- 

Some weeks since there appeared in ‘** The} period, for their new transgressions. mohk-muck-a-nah, or first man, opens and 
Friend,” an extract from a letter of a young {enters the Medicine Lodge. After him follow 
American artist, describing the effect pro- ANNUAL CEREMONY. ja considerable number of young men, who are 
duced among the Mandan Indians, by the} The annual ceremony (or o-kee-pa, as they} to do penance by inflicting tortures upon their 
operations of his brush in the attempt to draw| call it) is by them considered a religious cere-' own persons. ‘They are almost entirely naked, 
their portraits. A late number of * The, mony, wherein, by inflicting punishments of) and their bodies painted with clay—some yel- 
Massachusetts Spy” contains a letter from the| the most crue! and painful kind, upon their! low, some white, and some red. Each one 
same individual, which furnishes some curious}own bodies, they expect to appease the brings with him his arms and medicine—the 
details relative to Indian character and cus-| Almighty, receive pardon for their sins past,’ first consisting of his bow and quiver, shield, 
toms, as exhibited at the Mandan Village. The|and a promise of future success in hunting, or arrow fender, lance, &c., and the latter, 
larger portion of this letter is given below,|and in battles with their enemies. (pe-toh-neesh-kit-tiz,) of the skins of animals 
The manifest allusion to the event of the flood,| _[t is also observed, partly in commemoration) or birds, dried, stuffed, and ornamented in a 


to the ark, and to the dove, is not the least|of the event of the subsiding of the flood,| variety of ways. ‘These are suspended over 


interesting part of it. (mee-ne-to-ka-ha-sha,) of which their tradi-| the heads of their appropriate owners, who lie 
THE MANDAN INDIANS. tions and manner of conducting these cere-|at equal distances around the sides of the 

Manan Vitzact, Upper Missouri, monies afford abundant proof that they have|lodge. After these, enters, (Oh-kee-pa-kah- 

August 12, 1832. some knowledge, and the strict adherence to} seh-ka, keeper,) or conductor of the ceremonies, 


Dear Sir—I feel bound by the promise in the celebration of which event they look upon his body painted yellow, a leathern apron, or 
my last letter, to give you a description of an|@8 an indispensable part of their religious) girdle, about his loins, and his cap of white 
annual religious ceremony, which [ witnessed worship. Che continual herds of buffalo buffalo skin ; he at this time receives the large 
a short time since, in this village, in company | Which approach their village throughout the) pipe from the other who leaves the lodge, and 
with two other gentlemen. year, and supply them with abundance of} immediately returns to the west, and does not 

From the high standing I held amongst the|™eat, they suppose to be brought in in con-/ again make his approach until the next annual 
Indians as a “ Medicine man,” in consequence |Sequence of this ceremony, which they con- celebration. ‘This man, after receiving the 
of my art, I gained admission into the Medi-|sider absolutely necessary for their approach. | pipe, is considered the greatest medicine man 
cine Lodge, with my two friends, where we | In the centre of their village is a circular area| in the village, and is master of ceremonies 
witnessed the whole preparation of their secret jot 150 feet in diameter, which is kept vacant} during the occasion. _He takes charge of the 
medicines and hocus pocus operations, toge- |'0F all their shows and public ceremonies. lodge, remaining in it four days and nights 
ther with the horrible scenes of cruelty which |One of the lodges fronting this circle is called without eating or drinking, during the whole 
they practised upon their own bodies. the Medicine Lodge, (te-he-pe-nee,) being 75} of which time he is crying and wailing ata 

feet in diameter, and never opened except for| most hideous rate, and strictly guarding the 
the performance of some of their mysteries or| penitents who are under his charge, and not 
Before I proceed further, however, I will) medicine. During all these occasions, the| allowed to leave the lodge, or to partake of 
detain you for a moment to give you some}most rigid rules of secresy are observed, to| food or drink. During the three first days 
idea of their religious creed, and then proceed | the exclusion of strangers, and even of their! there are a great variety of dances and curious 
with my description. I found, by close inter-|own villagers, excepting such as are, by their! songs and ceremonies, performed in front of 
rogation, that they believe in the existence of| honours or renown, entitled to admission. the medicine lodge by persons fantastically 
a great (good) Spirit, and also in the existence} ‘The season of the year when this celebia-| dressed and painted for the purpose. These 
of a bad Spirit, who, they say, existed long be-|tion takes place, is uniformly as soon as the} dances and ceremonies are performed around 
fore the good Spirit, and is far superior in|trees are in full leaf, at which season the|a curb of six feet in diameter, and ten feet in 
power. ‘They all believe in a future existence, | mourning dove makes his appearance amongst| height, which stands in front of the medicine 
and in a future state of rewards and punish-|them, and they say that the twig which he| lodge, containing some of their most sacred 
ments, and (as do all other tribes which | have} brought had full grown leaves upon it. ‘This; medicines, and preserved with great venera- 
yet visited) believe that punishment is not] bird they have a high veneration for, and itbe-|tion as the symbol of the ark, or “ great 
eternal, but commensurate with their sins.!ing medicine with them, they never kill it. On| canoe,” as their traditions call it. On the first 





RELIGIOUS CREED. 


@ hese people, living in a climate where they | the morning of the day previous to the com-| day they dance four times ; on the second day, 


suffer extremely from cold in the severity of mencement of these ceremonies, there appears) eight times; on the third day, twelve; and on 
their winters, have very naturally reversed our|on the prairies, at a distance, a man whom| the fourth day, sixteen times. The principal 
ideas of heaven and hell. The latter they de- | they all recognise as (Nu-mohk-muck-a-nah)! actors in these scenes are eight men, naked— 
scribe to be a country very far to the north, of | the first or only man, who by slow degrees} bodies painted black, with a buffalo skin, with 
barren and hideous aspect, and covered with approaches and enters the village with a great] horns on, thrown over them: their bodies in 
eternal snows. ‘Phe torments of this freezing | deal of form and ceremony, as if he had just} a horizontal position, and a wreath of willows 
place they describe as most excruciating. |arrived from the west. His body is painted) in each hand, performing the buffalo dance— 
Whilst heaven they suppose to be in a warmer} red, his robe of four white wolf skins, his head-| two men, naked—their bodies painted black 
and delightful latitude, where nothing is felt}dress of two raven skins, and in his hand he} with the skin of a grizzly bear thrown over 
but the keenest enjoyment, and where the! holds a pipe of huge dimensions. At his ap-| them, intended to represent that animal—two 
country abounds in buffalo and other luxuries; proach the Medicine Lodge is thrown open,| boys, naked, their bodies and faces black, and 
of life. God (or the great Spirit), they be-|and prepared by covering the floor of it with| spotted with white—representing the sky or 
lieve, dwells in hell, for the purpose of there|the branches of green willow—perfuming it| firmament—two boys, naked, bodies and faces 
meeting those who have offended him, increa-| with the most fragrant herbs which can be col-| red, with stripes of white, up and down, re- 
sing the agony of their sufferings by being|lected—and placing in several -parts of it a| presenting ghosts—two men, naked, bodies 
himself present, and administering the penal-| curious display of buffalo and human skulls.| hlack, and heads white, representing bald 
ties. The bad Spirit they conceive to be in} During this preparation he visits every lodge| eagles—a great number of boys, bodies yellow, 
heaven, still tempting the happy, whose hap-|in the village, and demands from every one a| head and feet white, called cabri or antelope— 
piness is increased by their successful resist-| knife or other edged tool, which is readily| four very aged men with sacks of water on 
ance of his temptations. heir belief is, that) given to be sacrificed, for he says, “ with these| which they beat with a stick in time with the 
those who go to hell are tormented there, and| things the great canoe was built.” These ar-| other music. These sacks (Ect-teh-ka) are 
suffer for a time proportioned to the amount ticles are kept in the Medicine Lodge with the| made of the skin of the bull buffalo’s neck, in 
of their transgressions, and that they are then| greatest veneration until the ceremonies are| the form of a large tortoise, which they admi- 
to be transferred to the land of the happy,| over, and they are then sacrificed by throwing] rably represent, each containing several gal- 
where they are again liable to the temptations) them into the water. | lons of water, which has been kept tightly eu- 
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closed in them from time immemorial, and; I have made four paintings which will em- 
which, from their veneration, they cannot ven- brace the whole of these scenes, and I intend 
ture to change. ‘Iwo men with a rattle in| to publish them to the world with the certifi- 
each hand ( Eh-na-de, or she-shee-quae, rattles, cates of the two gentlemen who were with me, 
in form of a gourd shell,) which are violently “ that I have nothing extenuated nor aught set 
shaken as an accompaniment to their voices,|down in malice.’ ‘The strange and interesting 
which, together, constitute music for a variety | traditions of these people with regard to their 






of strange dances and manceuvres too nuine- 
rous to mention in this place. It would re- 
quire a volume to describe the grotesque and 


apparently ridiculous performances of this 


strange groupe, their officers, characters, 
symbols, &c. On the third day, and during 
these scenes, the whole village appears to be 
suddenly thrown into the greatest consterna- 





origin, &c., and their reasons and arguments 
for observing this annual ceremony in all its 
forms and cruelties, will be a subject for a fu- 
ture epistle. Adieu, yours, &c. 
Gro. Carin. 
For “ The Friend.” 
SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS. 


tion by the approach of a man who is running 
about on the prairie, apparently in great trou- 
ble, and gradually approaching the village, 
which he at length enters, running through 
every part of it as if he were in great distress; 
his body is entirely naked, and painted black— 
his face frightfully indented with white and 
red, and in his hand a long rod or wand painted 
white. He is called by them ihe evil spirit ; 
he runs into the lodges, and out again with the 
greatest eagerness, and is continually frustrat- 
ed in all his attempts of impropriety by the 
great medicine pipe of the master of cere- 
monies, who continually thrusts it between 
him and the females who are running and 
screaming for protection. His wand is wrest- 
ed from him at length, and the village again 
restored to tranquillity. ; 

On the fourth day a scene commences of a 
nature almost too shocking and appalling to 
be related, and at the recollection of which 
I always shudder when I recur to it. The 
Spanish inquisition in all its horrors could 
hardly surpass in cruelty the scenes which | 
witnessed here, and in which I was supported 


Lesson V. 














to Jerusalem? Luke c. ii. y. 22. 

Why did they present him to the Lord? 
Num. c. viii. v. 17. 

What sacrifice did Mary offer on that occa- 
sion? Luke ce. ii. v. 24. 

Why did she present these offerings? Lev. 
Cc. xil. v. 8. 

What was the character of Simeon? Luke 
Ce li. v. 25. 

What was the consolation of Israel for 
which he waited? Is. c. xl. v. 1 and 2.—2 
Cor. c. i. v. 5. 

What was revealed to him? Lukec. ii. v. 
26. 

How was it made known to him? 1 Cor. 
c. ii. v. 10. 

What led him into the temple? Luke c. 
i. V, 37. 

What did he do when he saw our Saviour? 
Luke c. ii. v. 28 to 32. 

Who may hope to depart in peace? Ps. c. 
XXXVii. Vv. 37. 







For what purpose was our Saviour brought 


and enabled to look upon only from the con- 
sideration that these were the voluntary inflie- 


tions upon their own bodies. 


[Then follows a description of inflictions, 
severe and barbarous in the extreme, to which 


a number of those benighted beings voluntarily 


submitted, in conformity to long established 
usage ; but which, in deference to the feelings 
of our readers, we have thought proper to 


omit.] 
Here ends this crue! and barbarous cere- 
mony, which, in frequent instances, they have 
bodily strength to survive, and die in the 
pperation. Many, however, submit to these tor- 
tures every year, for the greater part of their 
lives, and their limbs appear completely 
mangled and disfigured by scars. 
It is impossible to describe the feelings one 
has whilst witnessing a scene of this kind—to 
look about him, and realise that a scene so 


much like 3 dream is reality—that men of 


stately form, with wisdom in their looks, should 
be acting so stupid a tragedy in all the fer- 
your of earnest devotion—and that such has 
been the unaltered form which each revolving 
year, for centuries past, has brought about, 
whilst the rapid march and brightening intel- 
lect of civilised improvement have illumined 
the world, yet lent them not.a spark, nor, with 
all their knowledge and improvements, dream- 
ed of what is done and doing in this western 
world. 











How had Isaiah spoken of salvation by 
Christ? Is, c. lii. v. 7 and 10.—c. xlix. v. 
6, &c. 

What did Simeon say to Mary? Luke c. 
li. V. 34. 

To whom was our Saviour a stumbling 
block? 1 Cor. c. i. v. 23 and 24. 

Had it been elsewhere prophesied that he 
should be spoken against? Is. c. liii. v. 3. 

Were these prophecies fulfilled? Mat. c. 
xxvi. v. 65, 67.—xxvii. v. 40, 45. . 

What is said of Anna? Luke c. ii. v. 36, 
37 and 38. 

Was the Messiah expected by the Jews at 
the time of his coming? Read Mark, c. xv. 
v. 43.—Luke c. ii. v. 25 and 38.—«. iii. v. 
3.—John c. i. vy. 25 and 45.—c., iv. v. 25. 


An affecting little incident, of Jate occurrence, has 
made a very favourable impression on our cause. A 
poor widow, by the name of J. in North Carolina, at 
the sale of her deceased husband's effects, had to make 
choice between a bed and Bible—she had no bed—she 
had no Bible—nor money enough to purchase both. 
She took the precious book, and gave up the bed with- 
out asigh! Would that all loved the Bible as this 
poor woman loved hers—then it would soon be in the 
hands of every man in our country. 





Two poor families, in Glarus, Switzerland, had re- 
ceived a legacy, of which a Bible formed a part. Nei- 
ther would resign the right to this invaluable treasure: 
they therefore came to an agreement to use it alter. 
nately for halfa year each. This practice was observed 
for several years; at the expiration of every half year 


the Bible passed from one family to the other, till, on 
the establishment of a Bible society, another copy of 
the Bible was presented to one of the families, and 
both were thus happily accommodated. 
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We have placed upon our pages to day, a 
document possessing claims upon the atten- 
tion of philanthropists, not only here but in 
other parts of the world:—the interesting 
report of Samuel R. Wood, Warden of the 
Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania. This 
state, we believe, first led the way in the plan 
of solitary or separate confinement; and here 
alone has the principle, to the full extent de- 
signed by the original projectors, been car- 
ried out in experiment. It follows, that all 
which relates to its progress and results is 
matter of deep solicitude to the friends of the 
system; and consequently, to them, the assu- 
rance which the details of this report are 
calculated to inspire of the complete success 
of the experiment, must be truly exhilarating. 

The manuscript whence we derive the ac- 
count of meetings in Cornwall Quarter, being 
in several places a little ambiguous, it is pos- 
sible we may have read it wrong. It will how- 
ever be open for correction if needful. We 
were glad to see this almost solitary compli- 
ance with a request repeatedly urged, to for- 
ward accurate statements of the time and place 
of holding Quarterly, Monthly, Preparative 
and Particular Meetings. The request in it- 
self, is so reasonable, a compliance with it so 
easy, and the utility of the purpose for which 
it is made so obvious, that the little regard 
which has been paid to it, has really appeared 
to us unaccountable. An hour perhaps of the 
time of any clerk ofa Quarterly Meeting, would 
be sufficient to prepare the account of meet- 
ings within that quarter, and when all the 
statements from the respective Yearly Meetings 
have been received, we shall be enabled tog 
condense them into one, and through the me- 
dium of this journal, supply to Friends a re- 
cord for reference, and as a guide, the want 
of which has been extensively felt and acknow- 
ledged. 


Purchase Law Suit. 

The opinion of the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York in this case, has been print- 
ed in a pamphlet, and may be had of Uriah 
Hunt, No. 19, North Third street, or Nathan 
Kite, No. 50, North Fourth street, at 64 cts. 
each, or $4 per hundred. 

Friend’s Asylum. 

Visiting Managers for the Month.—Bar- 
tholomew Wistar, 255, Arch street; Stacey 
Cook, Second street continued, Bristol Town- 
ship ; Thomas Wistar, Jr. Abington. 

Superintendants.—John C. Redmond and 
wife. 

Attending Physicians.—Dr. Robert Mor- 
ton, 116, North, Front street; Dr. Charles 
Evans, 102, Union street. 
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F _ , For“ The Friend.” | their day, is a tribute due to their memory ; a 
In this day of great ey when the pre tribute which sensible men pay from emotions 
— Ape 8 to be ean poet oe. 3 ae respectful gratitude ; and from a hope that 
eauhiey which ian ated a belief in the ek SAMETET ear kate one 
’ ate their virtues. 
necessity of Divine guidance—to recollect the Of this class the late Mr. Samuel Fothergill, 
ihe peti cents mene eng 
. 2 ers, may with great justice ‘i 
having a tendency to check the inclination so. mecate him well aa asta unnglesas of his 
eb pe peed eon pee Tl 
/ness, because I never enjoyed the company o 
which is directing its energies to enlighten and! any ’ person from a femmes to od 
expand the human mind ;—intending only tO) satisfaction ; and however diversified with 
bring into view the duty of close attention to) affiction, the future part of my life may prove, 
that still voice which speaks to us in retire-|] shall never remember those hours I have 
ment, by iatedecing og = oe of ek | ent with him but with peculiar pleasure. He 
readers of “* The Friend” the following excel-| was a happy compound of the gentleman and 
lent — of William Penn. 3 Me | the Christian ; the virtues and amiable qualities 
“ And you young convinced ones, De yOu! of each character being admirably blended in 
entreated and exhorted to a oe him. Graceful in his person and deportment, 
waiting upon God, in the way of his blessed) easy and affable in his manner, he commanded 
manifestation and appearance of himself to) both respect and love. He possessed natural 
you. Look not out but within ; - not aa abilities far superior to the generality of man- 
other’s a be your x's : cn of 7 by kind ; and improved them to the utmost of his 
unitation, but sense and feeling 0 0@'S! power. Well read both in books and men, his 
power in yourselves: crush not the tender) studies did not terminate in barren speculation; 
buddings of it in your souls, a nd "but the great truths of religion were deeply 
your desires and your warmness of affections implanted in his heart, and beamed forth illus- 


the holy and gentle motions of it. Remember triously in a benevolent and truly Christian con- 
it is a still voice that speaks to us in this day,| dct, 


and that it is not to be heard in the noisesand| A, 4 member of civil society, he was ex- 
hurries of the mind, but is distinctly understood) ceedingly useful, filling up the social and re- 
in a retired frame. Jesus loved and chose out) jatiye duties of life with great propriety. 
solitudes, often going to mountains, to gardens,| Bjameless in his manners ; kind, charitable, 
and sea sides to avoid crowds and hurries ; to! and ready on all occasions to devote his time 
show his disciples it was good to be solitary,/ and talents to promote the best of all causes, 
and sit loose to the world. Two enemies lie the good of mankind. He lived beloved, and 
near your state. Imagination and liberty ;—| his Joss is deeply deplored by all who had the 
the plain practical, living, holy truth that has) ja 55iness of knowing his worth. 

convinced you, will preserve you, if youmind) ‘Asa preacher, he was far superior to most 
it in yourselves ; and bring all thoughts, ima-| who fl that station: sound in the important 
ginations, and affections to the test of it, t0| doctrines of the Christian faith, he endeavoured 
see if they are wrought in God, or of the ene-/;, promote them universally, with the greatest 
my, or of our own selves: so will a true taste, energy of language, and the most persuasive 
discerning, and judgment be preserved to yous! eloquence. In this capacity he was indeed 


of what you should do, and leave undone: and 
in your diligence and faithfulness in this way 
you will come to inherit substance, and Christ 
the Eternal Wisdom will fill your treasury. 
And when you are converted as well as con- 
vinced, then confirm your brethren, and be 
ready to every good word and work that the 
Lord shall call you to; that you may be to 
his praise who has chosen you to be partakers 
with the saints in light, of a kingdom that can- 
not be shaken—an inheritance incorruptible 
in eternal habitations.” 


For “ The Friend.” 


truly great ; and his greatness received addi- 
tional lustre from his humility. Although fol- 
lowed by numbers, and courted by persons of 
superior rank and station, and admired by those 
of all persuasions, the applause, which his emi- 
nence justly acquired, did not exalt, but evi- 
dently tended to make himhumble. He was 
a person of an enlarged mind, zealous without 
bigotry, and a steady promoter of universal 
charity. In his sermons, it was evident to all 
his intelligent hearers, that he deeply felt the 
force of those solemn truths he delivered ; and 
his manner of displaying them was so justly 
emphatical, that none but the insensible or ob- 


At different times have been inserted in|durate could withstand their force, or remain 


“The Friend,” letters, extracts from letters,| unaffected by them. 


He travelled much from 


and other mementoes of that distinguished|the most disinterested motives, among his 


worthy, Samuel Fothergill. 


The subjoined| friends in Great Britain, Ireland and the Ame- 


character of him, by a cotemporary (as is indi-| rican colonies, fur the promotion of piety and 
cated by the style) will be read, no doubt, with Christian virtue, and for the advancement of 


satisfaction by many. 


Character of the late Mr. Samvuet Foruer- 
GILL, brother to the physician Dr. Fother- 
gill. 


eminent men, who have been honourable in| himself that he was approaching that state of 


that faith and religion, in which he most sure- 
ly believed, and was so eminent an example. 
During the latter part of his life he was 


felicity which is prepared for the righteous- 
This evidence supported him through the re. 
mains of a painful life, and was his unfailing 
hope in the awful hour of death, which, (when 
near his end) he declared, “had no terrors, 
nor would the grave have any victory.” And 
also added, ‘‘that as he had lived so he should 
close with the most unshaken assurance that 
he had not followed cunningly devised fables, 
but the pure living and eternal substance.” 
Such was his exemplary life—such his trium- 
phant death! A life so spent is truly honour- 
able—and such a death unspeakably glorious! 
A Lover of Truth and Virtue. 


For “ The Friend.” 

Observing a recommendation in “ The 
Friend,” to forward accounts of the time and 
places of holding of meetings within the bounds 
of each quarterly meeting, and approving of 
the measure from a belief of its propriety and 
usefulness, I herewith forward an account of 
Cornwall quarter, situate in Orange and Ulster 
counties, a branch of New York yearly meet- 
ing. 

Cornwall quarterly meeting is held on the 
fifth day of the week, before the last first day 
but one in the first, fourth, and seventh months 
of each year, at the valley in Ulster county, 
at the eleventh hour of the day ; and at Corn- 
wall in Orange county at the same time in the 
tenth month. 

It consists of three monthly meetings, viz. 

Cornwall] monthly meeting is held on the 
fourth fifth day in each month at the eleventh 
hour, in the twelfth and first months at Corn- 
wall, and in the second month at Blooming- 
grove, alternately. Cornwall particular meet- 
ing is held on first and fifth days of the week— 
Blooming-grove ditto on first and fourth days, 
—and a meeting for worship is held at Smith’s 
Clove on first day ; all at the eleventh hour. 

Marlborough monthly meeting is held on 
fourth day of the week before the fourth fifth 
day in each month at the eleventh hour—at 
Marlborough in first, at Plattakill in second, 
and at the valley in third months, and so al- 
ternately through the year. Marlborough 
meeting for worship is held on first and fourth 
days, the valley on first and fifth days, and 
Plattakill on first and fourth days—all af the 
eleventh hour. 

The Planes monthly meeting is held on the 
third day of the week before the fourth fifth 
day in each month, at the eleventh hour, at the 
Paltz in first, and at the Planes in second 
month, and so alternately through the year. 
Paltz meeting for worship, in consequence of 
Hicksite intrusion, is held at the second hour 
on first day ; on fifth day at the eleventh hour. 
The Planes meeting for worship is held on 
first and fifth days at the eleventh hour. 

S. A. 


Discretion in the choice of seasons for re- 
proving is no less commendable and neces- 
sary, than zeal and faithfulness in reproving. 


much indisposed in his health ; but (as I have|Good physicians use not to evacuate the body 
heard from the best authority) perfectly bappy|in extremities of heat or cold; wise mariners 
To commemorate the virtues of great and|and easy in his mind, having an evidence in| do not hoist sails in every wind. 


Bisnop Hatt. 
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THE DECISION. 

Before adverting to the designs and acts of 
individual members of the Society, which ap- 
pear to have a bearing on the cause which he 
was to decide, and which the witnesses had 
detailed in their evidence, Judge Ewing 
makes the following general remarks,—viz. 

“ Our concern is with the yearly meeting in 
its collective capacity. Our purpose is to as- 
certain whether that body holds or has ceased 
to hold, a legal existence; whether the body 
which met on Arch street, and continued and 
closed its session there, in April, 1827, was 
the constitutional yearly meeting of the Socie- 
ty! Whether the yearly meeting then assem- 
bled, performed its functions and adjourned ? 
or whether that assemblage, at its opening, in 
its progress, or at its conclusion, ceased to be 
the ancient and legitimate yearly meeting ? 
Whether the venerable edifice remained, or its 
place exhibited only a deplorable pile of ruins ? 

**Second. As such, then, are our concern and 
purpose, we have little to do with the causes 
of division and separation about which so much 
hag been said and written in the course of this 
cause, or with the division and separation, ex- 
cept so far as they may operate on the legal 
existence of the assemblies of this Society. A 
separation has, indeed, taken place. ‘Those 
who formerly offered their sacrifices on a com- 
mon altar, now no lunger worship or commune 
together. Many who once went up to the 
ancient temple have left it, and go up to ano- 
ther mount. They had the right to do so. Our 
civil and religious liberty, whereof we have 
such just reason for congratulation and grati- 
tude, left them free from all restraint, save 
conscience and the divine law. We are not 
here to approve or condemn them, nor to en- 
quire into their motives, nor to estimate their 
strength, or their purity, or their: consistency 
with the light of truth whereby all profess to 
be guided. _ I wish to judge no ‘ man’s ser- 


is the outermost bound of our enquiry. 

“ Third. Inasmuch as our research properly 
and almost exclusively relates, as | have endea- 
voured to show, to the yearly meeting in its 
collective capacity, it is of little worth to en- 
quire into the plans, designs, or views of indi- 
viduals, or even the acts of inferior bodies, 
since these, however incorrect, or hostile, or 
indefensible, can have no great influence on 
our main pursuit ; for if individuals were am- 
bitious, not lowly ; arrogant, not humble ; dom- 


For “The Friend.” | effect on this Society and the ancient assembly,| Lower, 1 vol. Evid. 354.) ‘the public opposi~ 


tion or disrespect, manifested by the members 
of Pine street monthly meeting, by the agency 
and influence of Jonathan Evans, in breaking 
up the men’s meeting, or closing it, whilst 
Elias Hicks was, with the consent and appro- 
bation of that monthly meeting, engaged in the 
women’s department in the prosecution of his 
religious concern.’ ‘The occurrence took place 
‘between 1819 and 1821.’ (Ibid.) Now, if a 
prominent member of that meeting was guilty 
of rndeness or impropriety, it is plain, that he 


ineering, not submissive, and were destitute of} should have been individually dealt with, 


the mild and forbearing spirit of Christianity ; 
if a party had sprung up, resolved, as was said, 
‘to rule or to rend ;’ if even monthly or quar- 
terly meetings had violated the wholesome 
rules of common discipline, it by no means 
fcllows that the bonds of the Society were bro- 
ken, their compact dissolved, their discipline 
at an end, their constitution destroyed, and 
their existence annihilated. Such a govern- 
ment is a mockery, a pretence. It has not the 
consistency of even the mist ofthe morning. The 
plain and irresistible truth, that such a govern- 


brought to confess his error, or disowned. If 


the meeting, as such, acting from his example 
or under his influence, were guilty of censura- 
ble disrespect, ‘such meeting ought’ to have 
been required ‘to render an account thereof.’ 
I use, here, the words of the book of discipline, 
_the meaning of which is well understood. But 
it is claiming too much, to assert, that the so- 
ciety is thereby rent asunder, when no mea- 
sures to punish the offenders were ineflectually 
| essayed, when years have shed their healing 
influence over it; or that the religious rights 


ment, so wholly unadapted to the condition of} and privileges of all the other meetings and 


mankind, could not exist, abundantly proves 
that such principles are unsound. The basis 
of all government, is the truth taught by every 
page of history, that turbulent passions will 
arise, that acts of violence will be committed ; 
and the purpose of government is to control, to 


regulate, to repress, to remedy such passions} 


and conduct. Ifotherwise, the edifice is built| 


‘have thought it would be interesting to the 


of such stuff as dreams are made of, and is as 
unsubstantial and as litttle to be valued as a 
castle in the air. If the state of Georgia 


members, within a large district of territory, 
have been jeoparded, and the subsequent ses- 
sions of the yearly meeting been unwarranted, 
and their acts usurpation and oppression.” 

One of the Hicksite witnesses endeavours 
to make the circumstance here alluded to 
“the most prominent cause of a public na- 
ture” which produced the separation, and i 


\readers of “The Friend” to peruse the ac- 
count he has given of it, and to compare his 


\should disregard the decision of the federal ju-| examination in chief, with the statement he 
\diciary, or even resist the executive power of gives when undergoing the ordeal of a cross 
the United States, is the constitution dissolved? examination. 1 allude to Abraham Lower, the 
If designs exist in South Carolina ‘to rule or champion of the cause. He is asked by Eli 
|to rend,’ our government, surely, is not there-| Price, 

fore annihilated. It may be said, these are but; ‘*Q. Will you relate what you understand to 
‘parts, small parts of the Union. Is it not-in) have been the causes of the division in the 





vant. ‘To his own master he standeth or fall-|like manner said, the adherents of the Arch Society, as nearly as you can, according to 


eth.’ I hope to be able to continue and close 
this investigation, without any enquiry into re- 
ligious faith or opinions. Not that I doubt the 





} 


street meeting are a minority, a small minor-) the dates ?” 
ity? Gough, in his history, makes this judi-| “Ans. The most prominent cause of a public 
cious and appropriate remark. ‘The indepen-| nature I consider to be the public opposition 


power of this court. For while I utterly dis- dency claimed by the discontented party, is|or disrespect manifested by the members of 
claim the idea that this court, or any court, or|incompatible with the existence of society. | Pine street monthly, by the agency and in- 
any human power, has the right to enforce a|Absolute independency in society being a con- fluence of Jonathan Evans, in breaking up the 


el eae s woes 
creed, or system of doctrine or belief, on any |tradiction in terms.’ 3 Gough’s Hist. 24. 


man, or to require him to assent to any pre- 


men’s meeting, or closing it, whilst Elias 
“ This view of the subject would, I think,| Hicks was, with the consent and approbation 


scribed system of doctrine, or to search out bis |excuse any examination in detail ; yet to see) of that monthly meeting, engaged in the wo- 


belief for the purpose of restraining or punish- 
ing it in any temporal tribunal, | do most un- 
qualifiedly assert and maintain the power and 
right of this court, and of every court in New 
Jersey, to ascertain, by competent evidence, 
what are the religious principles of any man 
or set of men, when, as may frequently be the 
case, civil rights are thereon to depend, or 
thereby to be decided. In a greater or less 


degree it is done daily. Who avail themselves of| their own purposes, or serve to cast an odium 


these principles in their practical application,| men’s department in tke prosecution of his 
as well as farther to illustrate the matter, and) religious concern. It gave mach concern, 


to leave, if possible, nothing without notice, 


which is urged as bearing on the result, 1 shall’ 


briefly advert to some of the prominent topics 


uneasiness and dissatisfaction to a large part 
_of the Society, who became acquainted with the 


| 


circumstances as far as my knowledge ex- 


of dissatisfaction and complaint.” tends.” 


He then refers to a circumstance, which the} ‘*Q. At about what period was this mark 
Hicksite party have endeavoured to magnify| of disrespect shown to Elias Hicks ?” 
and distort into something that should suit} ‘ Ans. I have no memorandum as to dates 


—it was a very notorious circumstance. I 


it more frequently than the Society of Friends, |on the conduct of one, against whom, they have! suppose it to be between 1819 and 1821.” 


when, on the ground of religious faith, they |long entertained the bitterest enmity as a prin- 


Such are the facts affirmed by Abraham 


claim and enjoy an exemption from the use of |cipal and early opponent of the infidel princi-| Lower, in his examination by the Hicksites. 
an oath in our courts of justice? How far,|ples of Elias Hicks. It is thus introduced,—} The leaven of “ concern and dissatisfaction,” 


then, this separation may have been proper, or | viz. 


whether the causes of it will stand the scru- 





arising from this momentous and “ very noto- 
“ The most prominent cause of” the division | rious circumstance,” must “ have been small 


tiny, which, in the great day of account, they |in the society, ‘of a public nature, [ consider) in quantity, and slow in its operation, as it 
must undergo, we are not ‘to resolve. Its|to be,’ says one of the witnesses, (Abraham) required about six to eight years before this 


ere. 
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“* most prominent cause” wrought the mighty 
effect of division. When we come to sift 
out the truth by close examination, we 
shall perceive that it is a very trifling affair. 
In his cross examination on this subject, he 
indulges the habit of wandering for which he 
was so remarkable in his testimony, and I 
shall therefore extract such parts only as are 
directly relevant :— 


* Question by Mr. Brown, on the part of 
Hendrickson. You have staied that the most 
prominent cause of the separation spoken of, 
was the public disrespect or opposition mani- 
fested by the members of the Pine street 
monthly meeting, by the agency and influence 
of Jonathan Evans in closing the men’s meet- 
ing, whilst Elias Hicks was engaged in the 
women’s meeting. How did Jonathan Evans 
exercise that agency and influence, and what 
was its character ! 

“ Answer. | was not there. What know- 
ledge I have of it, is derived from common 
report: but one thing | am persuaded of, from 
my own observation, that in getting up or 
promoting such measures of an odious cha- 
racter, he was generally cunning enough to 
work by agents ; and, in this instance, I think 
1 understood that Benjamin Kite, a member 
of another monthly meeting, was there, and 
acted in that case, whom I should have sup- 
posed, and do suppose, would not have dared 
to have acted contrary to what would have 
been agreeable to Jonathan Evans, and the 
party generally, or that portion of them in 
that meeting, who, with the activity of his 
sons, were enabled against a larger number 
than was arrayed on their side, to carry their 
measures ; having the clerk with them, and 
under their control, as they were mostly pro- 
vided with that advantage, and which was a 
great engine of oppression. 

*Q. Do [ understand you to say, that Ben- 
jamin Kite was the person who closed the 
monthly meeting upon that occasion ? 

“A. 1 did not mean to say so, and I think 
I did not. 

“Q. Had not that monthly meeting finish- 
ed its business, before it was so closed ? 

“ A. | say again, | was not there. 1 think 
it probable that they had closed their busi- 
ness, and notwithstanding, it was deemed ex- 
ceedingly indecorous and disrespectful to the 
individual, to be thus treated.” 

‘*Q. You have said that you did not mean 
to be understood as saying, that Benjamin 
Kite was the person who closed the monthly 
meeting upon the occasion alluded to,—did 
you mean to say that Benjamin Kite was the 
person from whom the proposition came to 
adjourn that meeting ? 

“ A. I did not mean to say so: though it 
might have been so, for aught | know, not 
being there; but I can conceive that would 
have been easily possible if it had been so ; 


cipline for a meeting to continue in session: 


especially when it was supported by the 


after the business is finished, merely because! precedent of the yearly meeting itself. How 


a person happened to be in the women’s meet- 
ing ; and has not a monthly meeting a right 
to adjourn whenever it thinks proper ? 

“A, 1 know of no such obligation in the 
discipline—and a monthly meeting may ad- 
journ whenever it can unite to do so. 

“Q. Has it not several times happened, 
that the men’s yearly meeting of Philadelphia 
has broken up, while a minister from it was 
in the women’s yearly meeting ? 


«A. I think such cases have occurred.” 

The first observation I have to make on 
this cross examination is to remind the read- 
er, that Abraham Lower was speaking through- 
out under the obligation to tell “the truth, 
and nothing but the truth.” He had been re- 
peatedly reminded that hearsay evidence was 
not to be given, and that he was to tell only 
what he himself knew to be true. In his exa- 
mination in chief he makes a positive declara- 
tion that the monthly meeting was broken up 
* through the agency and influence of Jona- 
than Evans,” and gives no other idea than 
that he was himself an eye witness to what he 
pleases to style the “ public opposition or dis- 
respect.” But the moment he is brought to 
particulars, and asked how that influence 
was exercised, and in what it consisted he 
takes alarm, and tells us he “ was not there,” 
and, finding that this leaves him in an awk- 
ward predicament, and which would naturally 
excite doubts in the mind of an impartial 
reader or hearer, he strives to mend his story 
by adding his persuasions,” and “ thinks he 
understood that Benjamin Kite, a member of 
another monthly meeting, was there, and act- 
ed in that case.” There is. something very 
sneaking and low in this attempt to relieve 
himself from the odium of the first statement 
by throwing the burthen on another person. 
First, the disrespect was shown “ through the 
agency and influence of Jonathan Evans” — 
then “ Benjamin Kite acted in the case”— 
then he isasked whether Benjamin Kite closed 
the monthly meeting. and, floundering like a 
man who has got entangled in his own net, 
he answers that he “did not mean to say so.” 
Again, he is questioned whether the proposi- 
tion for adjourning the meeting came from 
Benjamin Kite, and he again replies, “1 did 
not mean to say so”—but adds, * though it 
might have been so, for aught I know, not 
being there.” It will require no laboured 
argument to prove that this speech is about 
equivalent to saying that not being there, he 
knows nothing about it—and in this dearth of 
knowledge he goes on to “ conceive’? what 
might have happened, or what would “ have 
been easily possible”—if Benjamin and Jo- 
nathan should have said and done so and so, 
When we compare this shuffling and surmising 
with the solemnity of the occasion, and the 


if Benjamin Kite should have sat just before|character of the affirmation which he had 
Jonathan Evans, for Jonathan in a low tone| taken, it appears astonishing how any man 


of voice to have suggested the idea, so that 
Benjamin might have heard it. 


For I think! 


he would not have dared to have made such) ing should have created such extensive dissatis- 


could indulge himself in such trifling. The 
fact that the adjournment of the monthly meet- 


a proposition without some intimation from| faction, proves clearly that a party was formed 


that quarter, leading to that point.” 
« Q. Is there any obligation under the dis- 





as early as the date of the occurrence deter- 
mined to exalt Elias Hicks at all hazards, 


haughty and vainglorious must have been the 
mind of their leader, who, while on a mission 
of love and professedly engagftd in the service 
of His gospel, who was “ meek and lowly of 
heart,” could suffer himself to be embittered 
against his brethren from such a circumstance 
—could permit a rancour to be excited, which 
death only allayed. 

The facts of this case, as stated by a wit- 
ness on the side of Friends, are these, viz. 

“Q. Were you present when that meeting 
[Pine street monthly meeting] adjourned 
whilst Elias Hicks was in the women’s apart- 
ment? 

‘A. I was present on that occasion. 

**Q. What occurred in that meeting in re- 
lation to the adjournment ? 

“ A. After the men’s meeting had sat a long 
time, Elias Hicks made a proposal to visit the 
women’s meeting, and obtained consent to do 
so. Soon after he went into the women’s 
apartment, the men’s meeting came to a deci- 
sion, without a dissenting voice, that it had 
proceeded as far in the transaction of its 
business, as it would be proper to go at that 
sitting. The business was accordingly sus- 
pended, and the meeting sat a considerable 
time in silence, waiting for the return of Elias 
Hicks. Isaac W. Morris then observed, that 
as the meeting had finished its business for the 
day, he thought it unnecessary that so many 
Friends should be detained, merely to wait for 


the return of Elias Hicks into the men’s meet- * 


ing, and proposed that ‘the meeting should 
close.’ Many Friends expressed their appro- 
bation of this, when John Hunt, of Darby, said 
that he thought it might be considered to be 
intended as a slight on Elias Hicks, if the 
meeting should adjourn; to which it was re- 
plied, that no such inference could justly be 
drawn, inasmuch as the men’s yearly meeting 
had several times adjourned, while ministers 
from it were engaged in a visit to the women’s 
apartment. ‘Three or four of the members of 
Pine street meeting, at first seemed to coin- 
cide with John Hunt’s views; but after this 
explanation, no further objection was made, 
and the meeting did accordingly close.” 


For “ The Friend."’ 

Notwithstanding this is a day in which there is 
much said and written about philanthropy, and 
liberality of feeling and sentiment, yet in the 
iutercourse of life, we meet with frequent de- 
monstrations, that the expansive benevolence 
which the Gospel inspires is too little under- 
stood and practised. This is especially mani- 
fested towards the descendants of Africa ; as, 
while there is a general disposition to accord 
to them, in the abstract, the common rights and 
privileges of men, but few are sufficiently free 
from the influence of various prejudices in re- 
gard to them, which ill comport with geniune 
Christian feeling. ‘That which has a tendency 
to prevent or eradicate those prejudices in the 
rising generation, is worthy of attention, and 
with this view [ offer for insertion in “ The 
Friend,” some extracts from “ Biographical 
sketches and interesting anecdotes of Persons 


|of Colour,” by A. Mott. The incident rela- 
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tive to Warner Mifflin is no doubt substantially 
correct. ‘There are others, beside the writer 
of this, who do not forget his tall and com- 
manding figure, (over six feet in height,) the 
strongly marked features of his expressive 
countenance, at once significant of the benevo- 
lence, and of the unbending firmness of his 
character, and the deep and solemn tones of 
his sonorous voice, when pleading the cause 
of the oppressed. 8. R. 

Warner Mirr ty, for his candour, affability, 
and knowledge, was ranked among those who 
are an honour to their country and their age. 
He had received from his father thirty-seven 
negroes, old and young. The day that he had 
fixed upon for their emancipation being come, 
he called them one after another into his cham- 
ber, and this was the conversation that passed 
with one of them :— 

“ Well, my friend James, how old art thou?” 
‘*T am twenty-nine and a half years old, mas- 
ter.” “Thou should’st have been free, as thy 
white brethren are, at twenty-one. Religion 
and humanity enjoin me this day to give thee 
thy liberty, and justice requires me to pay thee 


for eight years and a half service, at the rate of 


twenty-one pounds five shillings per annum, in- 
cluding in it thy food and raiment, making 
altogether a suin of ninety-five pounds twelve 
shillings and six pence owing to thee; but as 
thou art young and healthy, thou hadst better 
work for thy living: my intention is to give 
thee a bond for it, bearing interest at the rate 
of seven per cent. 

“ Thou hast now no master but God and the 
laws—go into the next room, thou wilt find 
there thy late mistress and my nephew ; they 
are engaged in writing thy manumission. May 
God bless thee, James! Be wise and indus- 
trious ; in all thy trials, thou wilt find a friend 
in thy old master.” 

James, surprised at a scene'so new and af.- 
fecting, shed many tears: astonishment, grati- 
tude, and a variety of feelings, shook his frame. 
He shed a flood of tears, and could scarcely 
articulate these words : “ Ah! my master, why 
do you give me my liberty? I have always 
had what I wanted ; we have worked together 
in the fields, and I have worked as much for 
myself as for you. I have eaten of the same 
food, and been clothed like you—and we have 
gone together on foot to meeting: we have 
the Sabbath to ourselves : we don’t lack any 
thing. When we are sick, our good and tender 
mistress comes to our bed-side, always saying 
something consolatory to us. 

‘Ah! my dear master, when I am free, 
where shall I go? and when I am sick ?” 
“Thou shall be as the whites ; thou shalt hire 
with those who will give thee generous wages : 
in a few years thou shalt purchase a piece of 
land, marry a wife wise and industrious as thy- 
self, and rear up children as I have reared thee, 
in the fear of the Lord and love of labour. 
After having lived free and happy, thou shalt 
die in peace. Thou must accept liberty, James, 
it isa great while since it was due to thee. Would 
to God, the father of all men, that the whites 
had never thought of trading in thy African 
brethren ! may He inspire all men with the de- 
sire of following our example. We, who r.- 
gard liberty as the first of our blessings, why 
















THE FRIEND, 


us ?” 

“Ah! my master, you are so good is the 
reason ; I wish not to leave you—I have never 
beena slave. You have never spoken to me 
but as you speak to white men: | have lacked 
nothing, either in sickness or in health: I have 
never worked more than your neighbours, 
who have worked for themselves: I have been 
richer than many whites, to some of whom I 
have lent money: and my good and tender 
mistress never commands us to do any thing, 
but makes us do every thing by only saying, 
‘ Please to do it.’ How shall I leave you? 
Give me by the year what you will, in the 
name of a freeman or a slave, it is of little con- 
sequence to me—I shall never be happy but 
with you—I will never leave you.” 

«“ Well, James, I consent to what thou de- 
sirest : after thy manumission shall have passed 
through the necessary forms, I will hire thee 
by the year, but take at least one week of re- 
laxation, it is a great epoch of thy life, cele- 





should we refuse it to those who live amongst| ject produced such feelings of tenderness, that 


they both wept much. Finally, as an induce- 
ment to comply, his master told bim he might 
remain on the farm; and they entered into a 
mutual engagement, which was carried into 
effect, and Ezekiel continued to live on the 
farm fourteen years ; when his master gave 
him a piece of land, upon which he built a 
house, where he remained until he came into 
the neighbourhood of Wilmington, where, 
and in that town, he has resided until the 
present time. 

After relating the foregoing narrative, 
he was enquired of respecting the account 
entitled ** The Good Master and his Faithful 
Slave”—a circumstance which took place 
about the time of his being liberated, and in 
the same family—to which he bore the fol- 
lowing testimony, shedding many tears while 
the reader was pursuing the theme, saying, 
‘It is just so ; poor Jem and I lived together 
with master, and worked together in harmo- 
ny ; how well I remember when Jem told me 


brate it with joy and rest, by doing whatsoever | that Master Mifflin had done the same by him 


thou wilt.” 


as he had for me: it is all true—mistress 


“No, master! it is seed time—I will take} brought a number of slaves with her into the 


my pleasure another time ; one day only shall 
be a holiday in my family—then since you will 


fami!y, after master married her—one of them 
was my wife—all the rest of us, making, I 






have it so, I will accept my liberty, and my|S¥ppose about thirty, were given by old mas- 
first action as a free man, is to take your| ter to Master Warner, who is now an angel in 
hand, my master! press it between mine andj heaven. Oh! how it comforts me to believe, 
lay it on my heart, where the attachment and | that after suffering a few more pains, I shall 
gratitude of James will not cease, until that| live with him for ever in communion sweet. 
ceases to beat ; and until that moment, be as-| We were brought up children together, slept 
sured, that no labourer in the county of Kent) together, eat at the same table, and never quar- 





will be more industrious than he who hence- 
forth shall be called Faitaru, James.” 

Ezextet Coston, aged upwards of eighty- 
three years, related to Samuel Canby, of Wil- 
mington, Delaware state, in 2d month, 1825, 
the following circumstances of his freedom 
from his master, the late Warner Mifflin, with 
other incidents of his life: and it may be ob- 
served, that he has always supported an un- 
blemished character :— 


That he was born a slave in the family of 


Daniel Mifflin, of Accomack county, Virginia, 
with whom he lived until about twenty years 
of age; about which period, Warner Mifflin, 
(son of Daniel.) married a daughter of Kensey 
Johns, of West river, Maryland, and settled 
near Camden, in the State of Delaware. Eze- 
kiel, and five other slaves, were given him by 
his father ; there were also a number of slaves 


relled.” The dear old man seems indeed 

ike one waiting with Christian resignation 

for an entrance into the heavenly kingdom. 

I have no doubt of the correctness of his 

testimony. He appears to have as perfect a 

recollection of the days of his childhood, as 

though they had but just passed. 

An anecdote communicated to D. B. S. and 
Stacy B., on the way from Charleston to 
Savannah, by a fellow passenger in the 
stage. 

A slave, belonging to his grandmother, 
was carried off, when a boy, by the British, 
in the time of the revolutionary war, to Nova 
Scotia, where he lived several years ; but he 
could not forget his old home and friends, 
and returned to his mistress, giving himself 
up as aslave. But she, not having employ- 
ment for him, talked of selling him. He told 





belonging to his wife brought into the family.| her if she did, he was determined to destroy 
He lived with Warner Mifflin about eighteen! himself, for that it was nothing but his attach- 
months, when he put him on a plantation of)ment to the family that brought him back. 
his to work it, about six miles from his resi-| He was then suffered to work out, paying a 
dence, where he continued about four years a| certain part of his wages to his owner. 
slave. The family soon after became embarrassed; 
At this period, Ezekiel was informed, by his and one of the grandsons was sent to the West 
master, that he had concluded to set his slaves | Indies toa relation. Just as he was embarking, 
free: and very soon after, his master came to | the faithful black put into his hand a purse, 
his residence, and calling him from the field,| containing all his little earnings, and insisted 
where he was ploughing, they sat down toge-| upon his young master taking it, saying he 
ther, when he told Ezekiel his mind had long| had no use for the money himself, and his 
been uneasy with holding slaves, and that he} master might want itina strange country, away 
must let him go. from his friends. The black, still living in 
Ezekiel was so well satisfied with bis present| Charleston, was suffered to work for himself ; 
situation, that he told his master he could not! and has had repeated offers of his liberty, but 


leave him. ‘Their conversation on the sub-! prefers living in the family that brought him up. 





